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THE GRAND STAND ON ASCOT. _ been enclosed in front of the Grand Stand, 
HEATH. for the use of betting-men and others who 

‘ ’ have paid for admission to the latter; 

Tr has long been a subject of surprise and he ring is formed here, and business is car- 
regret, that while Epsom, and almost every ried on without requiring the services of the 
other provincial race-course in the kingdom, police to disperse them, as was the case 
was provided with a grand stand, Ascot— when they were driven to the sorry accom- 
the fashionable, the Royal Ascot—should modation of the old betting-stand. There 
‘have been until now without one. How- jy also a spacious room appropriated to their 
ever, “better late than never;” the Stand nse on the basement floor, should the wea- 
is now erected, and a very handsome and ther render shelter desirable. The general 
commodious bee J it is. The funds appearance of the stand is light and elegant 
were raised by 100 shares, of 100/. each, of in the extreme; but there is one grand 
which 5/. are to be paid off every year, 80 fuult—the seats in the principal floor and 
that at the end of 20 years it will be free of on the roof are not sufficiently elevated 
all charge, and will be appropriated solely above each other to permit a good view to 
to the benefit of the ruces, under the trustee- all; this, we hear, will be altered by next 


ship of Lord Errol, Captain Seymour, Mr. 
T. R. Ward, and Mr. M. Gilbertson. In 
the mean time the shareholders will re- 
ceive five per cent., in addition to a bonus 
out of the profits; the remainder will be 
 peeerg to the purpoee of the race-fund. 
It stands between the Queen’s and the old 
betting-stand, occupying the site formerly 
appropriated to six or seven wooden stands. 
Its elevation from the ground is 52 feet, its 
length 97} feet, or, including the balcony, 
which extends beyond the building, 121 feet. 
The drawing-room, or grand floor, is 90 feet 
in length, and is provided with ten rows of 
benches, placed above each other; both in 
front and: at the ends of the room the win- 
dows extend from the ceiling to the floor, 
and slide up and down at pleasure. The 
roof is leaded, and will accommodate nearly 
1,800 persons. We should have stated that 
the ground-floor will hold 1,000 or 1,200. 
There are several refreshment, retiring, 
and play-rooms; in fact, the conveniences 
are more numerous than at any other build- 
ing of the kind we have yet seen. A very 
handsume balcony, supported by Corinthian 
ees extends the whole length of the 
uilding, the colonnade beneath it affording 
shelter from damp, rain, or heat, to those 
who, for the convenience of betting, prefer 
the basement. The only entrance is at the 
back of the building, under an elegant colon- 
nade, the carriage approach to which is 
by the great Reading-road. To prevent 
confusion, there are distinct stuir-cases to 
the grand floor and the roof. The building 
is thrown well back, and as the straight 
course in front has been carried out about 
30' feet, the turn from the old mile into the 


season. 


Description of the Interior. —The Drato- 
ing-Room.—Within the folding-dvors at the 
back, the money-takers are stationed; and 
immediately in front on entering, is a magni- 
ficent staircase leading to the drawing-room. 
The first flight leads to a landing-place; and 
from thence, right and left, other flights ap- 
proach the lobby above, from which admis. 
sion is at once obtained, by folding-doors, to 
the room in question ; and on entering which, 
a splendid view of the course, the heath, and 
the wide-extended country beyond, bursts 
upon the sight. This room extends nearly 
ninety feet in length, and is lit from end to 
end, as will be seen hy our sketch, by win- 
dows reaching from the ceiling to the floor, 
which slide up and down at pleasure, so as to 
admit or exclude the external air, in case of 
unfavourable weather. The end windows 
are similarly constructed, and from those ends 
an uninterrupted view of the course is obtained 
as well asin the front. Withia the drawing-room 
are ten rows of benches, with backs, descend- 
ing amphitheatrically to the windows, from 
which immediate egress may be obtained to 
the balcony by those who may be desirous of 
taking that location. This floor, it is calcu- 
ted, will accommodate 1,200 persons. On 
the lobby, previous to entering the drawing- 
room, right and left, are two doors, the one 
leading to “the Ladies’ Apartments,”’ clearly 
indicated, the other to the “ Refreshment 
ooms,” in which eold collutions, wine, &c., 
may be procured. 
The Roof is gained by stone staircases at 
each end of the building. without interfetence 


with the company in the drawing-room ; and 





straight running is vastly improved. There _ on reaching which, through other refresh. 
is another improvement connected with it, ment rooms, the panoramic view for miles 
which ought not to be passed over. Those round which is obtained, is very magnificent. 
who have been in the habit of attending these This portion of the building it is estimated is 
races must have noticed, and perhaps felt, the calculated tu receive 1,800 persons—the view 
annoyance occasioned by the formation of in the back or the front being equally de 
the neitngeee right in the centre of the sirable. 
course. To remedy this, and accommodate The Ground Floor possesses attributes pe- 

Pan a themselves, a space of 55 culiarly desirable for sporting men. On en- 


the 
feet from the railing to the colennade has tering the door of admission, there is on the 
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is on the 


right a refreshment-room, and on the left a 
series of water-closets. Advancing, you enter 
@ spacious saloon, communicating directly 
with the colonnade and lawn in frout. On 
the right of this saloon is “ the Betting- 
room,” a species of accommodation peculiarly 
desirable for betting-men, and altogether su- 
perseding the old and inconvenient system of 
forming a “ betting-ring” on the course, 
under every vicissitude of weather. This room 
is surrounded with oaken benches, and in the 
centre is a round oaken table; and here, in 
fact, all the betting business of the races may 
be admirably and securely conducted. On 
the oppusite side of the saloon is another room, 
corresponding in size with “ the betting- 
room,’’ set apart for “ play,’”’ another room of 
a similar character being at the back. 

The Colonnade and Lawn.—The colon- 
nade is paved, and not gravelled as at Guod- 
wood ; and here benches are placed between 
the windows; the latter opening to the floor. 
From this spot, as well ‘as from the lawn 
in front, from its great elevation, a perfect 
view of the course is still preserved ; and for 
the convenience of those who do not wish to 
ascend to the “upper regions,” garden benches 
are liberally dispersed; so that, in fact, all 
tastes are carefully and effectually consulted. 

In the basement story there is an excellent 
kitchen, with every culinary apparatus and 
accommodation ; wine cellars, and other use- 
ful apartments in abundance—all dry, well 
lighted, and ventilated. The building is pro- 
fusely supplied with water by force-pumps 
and cisterns, and there are fire-places in every 
apartment, to secure the advantage of a warm 
atmosphere, should the inclemency of the 
season requite it. 


INTERIOR OF SANTA CROCE, FLORENCE, 
NOW EXHIBITING AT THE DIORAMA, 
(From the Album Wreath of 1833.) 
Brieur gorgeous shrine of rich and golden light, 
Where silver lamps their fragrant incense shied ; 
Where altars starred with gems and fretted tombs, 
Euclose the ashes of the sleeping dead. 
Where music pours her sweet melodious strain 
in holy murmurs through the lofty fane. 
Look round and gaze, above that oriel, beams 
The radiant lustre of our Saviour's death ; 
Say does the canvass live, those looks how bright, 
The quivering lips bear mercy on their breath. 
Tears mixed with blood, vedew the mournful eyes, 
The heaving heart expires with dying sighs. 
Then let me kneel before thy sacred form, 
Thou Lamb of God, and gaze upon thy brow. 
Those cruel thorns have pressed thy blessed head ; 
And crimson drops have stained thy neck of suow. 
And yet that look of love—oh! Heaveu, how pure, 
‘Twas thine to pity, suffer, and endure ! 
Flash® from the cloistered aisle, a sound awakes ! 
First, low und dim the gentle echio’s steal ; 
Now, in soft harmony it streams along, 
Now, thunders in the organ’s loudest peal ! 
Then ene rich voice, in tones of lofty fire, , 
Bursts forth impassioned notes above the quire, 
® The organ at the Diorama destroys the idea ef 
& picture, as the rolling peal is heard the whole time. 
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There shines a Magdelene, her eves like stars 

Melt with fond glances from each lustrous lid ; 
The brow of marble, raveu ringlets bind, 

‘The queenly cheek her small white hand hath hid. 
Ah, why should sin and sorrow leave pne trace 
Of mortal anguish on that lovely face. 

The quire hath ceased ; the gothie aisle is still, 

*Tis even-song, and darkened shadows fall, 

The moon has risen from her azure throue, 

And rays of silver light the antique wall ; 
Through the high window steals the softened air, 
Aud silence consecrates this House of Prayer. 


CURIOUS BEQUESTS. 
(From the Reports of the Charity Commissioners.) 
BANCKS’S CHARITY. 

Tuomas Bancxs, by will, dated in 1600, 
gave 20s. per annum to the Company of 
Barbers, on condition that they should, on 
the llth day of May in every year, give to 
twelve poor people of the company, amongst 
them equally to be divided, six stone of beef, 
each of them a twopenny loaf a-piece, two- 
pence a-piece in money, and every one @ 
wooden platter. : 

By indenture, bearing date 12th of May, 
1619, an abstract of which is given in the 
Report of the Charities of the Mercer’s Com- 
pany, sixth Report, p. 405, John Bancks, son 
of the donor, conveyed to Sir Baptist Hicks, 
and others, and their heirs, a messuage and 
appurtenances, situate in Holloway, in the 
parish of Islington, in the county of Middle- 
sex, and three closes adjoining, containing by 
estimation six acres; and by deed of the 
same‘date it was declared, that the said con- 
veyance was made upon trust, that the yearly 
rent of 17/., for which the premises were then 
let, and all other rents and profits thereof to 
= due, should yearly be paid by the said 

trustees to.the Renter Warden of the Com- 
pany of Mereers; and that all the said monies 
should be from time to time applied by the 
suid Company, as therein specified. Among 
the different objects to which the rent is 
appropriated, is mentioned the Company of 
Barber Surgeuns, to which 20s. yearly is 
given, to be distributed on the 11th of May 
to twelve poor householders or widows of the 
said Company, in beef, bread, and twopence 
a-piece in money, and each of them a wooden 
platter. and tu the clerk of the same Com. 
pany, 2s. 

The sum of 20s. was received yearly from 
the Mereer’s Company up to the year 1822, 
and in respect thereof poor persons belonging 
to the Company, freemen, or widows of free- 
men, have long received, on: the fitst court- 
day in May, four pounds of ‘beef, a three- 
penny loaf, and twopence in money each, 
the total cost of which varies from 44 to 54 

The entire rents of the premises conveyed . 
by John Bancks having been appropriated 
by him to the different charitable objects 
enumerated in the Report, it appeared ‘thut all 
aaa to participate proportiougbly in 
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the increased rents—which, in the year 1822, for their refreshment, and the remaining sum 
were 84/. per annum.—An information was of 4/. 18s. 6d. is distributed in bread to de- 
accordingly filed in the Court of Exchequer serving poor belonging to the parish, and in 
to effect this object, and a decree was made, refreshment to the children. . Q. 
affirming the nght to such participation in 
the increased rents. From this decree the _ 
Mercer’s Company appealed to the House of SECRECY. 
Lords, where upon argument the opinion of 6 Fe.THam :—When a man hath 
the Lord Chief Baron was upheld. The the préject te endl in his mind, digested 
costs of these proceedings having been ot- and fixed by consideration, it is good wisdom 
dered to be paid from the Estate of the Cha- to resolve of secrecy, till the time our designs 
rity, the increase to which the respective ob- arrive at their dispatch and perfection: he 
jects are entitled, and for the application of shall be allowed to have enough of the unad- 
which a scheme has been settled by the vised, that brags much either of what he will 
Court, has not yetcome iato operation. do, or of what he shall have ; for, if what he 
speaks of falls not out accordingly, instead of 
: applause, a mock and scorn will strike him. 
SAMUEL HAWKINS 8 CHARITY. They seldom thrive in business that cannot 
Samvet Hawains, by will, dated the 8th of but proclaim their intentions. When Quintus 
November, }804, and proved in the Preroga- Metellus could not compass his conquests in 
tive Court of Canterbury, the 27th of January, Spwin, he seemed to neglect the principal 
1806, in addition to the donation tothe school City, and with a rowling army flew to other 
already mentioned in the Report of Dave- Parts; and, when in regard to so wild a war, 
nant’s school, gave 300/. to his executors on friend asked him what thereby he intended, 
trust, to lay out the same within two years he answered, “ If my shirt were to know my 
after decease, in the names of the rector and ind, I would order it to be destroyed imme- 
churchwardens, for the time being, on Govern- diately.” We see that which carries on, even 
ment or other good securities, to be applied evil actions to their prosperity, and is, indeed, 
for performing divine worship in the parish the main of their success, and without which 








church on every new-year’s day fur ever, viz.— they would certainly come to nothing, is their 
, ‘ secrecy, and clandestine creeping along ; and 

To pty irk bend terel pcan, Ra if secrecy can promote designs that are to be 
sermon on that day in the parish abhorred, certainly it will be as advantageous 
church from the text therein tamed £2 2 0 to what we intend for good. He that before 

To the parish clerk annually, for singing lay still, when he sees another running for a 


the 100th Psalm, old version - = - 010 6 
To the organist annually, for playing the 
tune thereof - « ° # 


rize, will use his best endeavours to outspeed 
010 6 him; and, indeed, he is not likely to speed 





To the sexton annually, if he attended on well, that cannot keep his own counse). That 
é igardie mene anita its 010 6 mind which cannot keep its own determina- 
. Freeschool annually, for attending tions private, is not to be trusted either with 

the charity children, 10s. 6d. each - 1 1 O his own, or others’ business. If the business 
Aud to the trustees of the schools an- be of what is yet to come, it is vanity to boast 


tually, towards their refreshment on of it; for we boast of that, which not being 
And the like sum annually for refresh- in our power, is none of our own: he digs in 
ments forthe children - - - 3 3 0 sand and lays his beams in water, that builds 
£110 6 Upon events which no man can be master of ; 
bewraying even a kind of greediness, while 
And to supply the churchwardens with so he catches at that which is not yet in his 
many quurtern loaves to be distributed to reach: he seems to unfold but an uncom- 
such poor people as should attend divine ser- pacted mind, that is not so wise as to subsist 
vice on that day, and to be distributed at well with what he hath in_present ; and then, 
their discretion, and the overplus interest (if if after his boasting he comes to be disap- 
any,) to be distributed in bread to such and pointed, the defeat is made more visible. 
so many other poor persons belonging to the Secrecy is a most necessary part, not only of 
parish as they should think proper objects of policy, but prudence; for, things untold, are 
relief. This legacy was invested in the pur- as things undone; and if they succeed well, 
chase of 426/. 17s. 5d., 3 per cents. reduced, they are gratefuller by being sudden: if ill, 
and stands in the names of the Rev. D. Ma- they may be dispensed with, as, for aught 
thias and John Burnell, producing 12/. 16s. any knows, they being no other than casual, 
a-year dividend. A sermon is preached every so not at all in intention. I would first be 
year, on the required text, by the Rector, on so wise as to be my own counsellor; next, so 
new-year’s day, who retains 2/. 2s. for him- secret, as to be my own counsel-keeper. 
self, pays 30s. 6d. each to the parish clerk, WwW. G.C.. 
organist, sexton, and master and mistress of —_—— 
the Free Schools, and 3/. 3s. to the trustees 
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POPULAR VIEW OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


BY JAMES H. FENNELL. 
(Continued from page 317.) 


To various classes of mechanics a knowledge 
of natural history might be serviceable. The 
beautiful mechanism displayed in the orga- 
nization of animals, and also, indeed, of 
plants, might frequently suggest most im- 
portant hints for the construction of new, or 
the improvement of old machinery. Man, be- 
ing naturally an observer of the works of crea- 
tion, many writers have asserted that it is most 
probuble that the examination of the structure 
and of the habits of different natural objects 
suggested the application of similar mecha- 
nisms and actions to the purposes of human 
life. Democritus, Drayton, Pope, and other 
writers, have endeavoured to show that all our 
arts and inventions were originally obtained 
from the observation of the animal creation ; 
and, although this may not be entirely correct, 
yet there are many reasons for our enter- 
taining that opinion to a certain extent, for 
nature is, doubtlessly, the source from which 
we have derived these things, however mo- 
dified and complicated they may appear. 
While we have no direct evidence to prove 
that the spider taught us to weave, the 
swallow or the bee to build, the mole to 
plough, or 





“ The little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale,” 
yet we have authentic confessions that the 
principles of several inventions, even of some 
of modern times, were derived from the con- 
templation of natural objects. 

r. Brunel, the eminent engineer, is said 
to have “ taken the idea of his new plan of 
tunnelling, (namely, by the frume-work or 
shield, as used under the Thames,) from the 
operation of the Teredo nivalis, a testaceous 
worm, which is covered with # cylindrical 
shell, and which bores through the hardest 
timber ; hence Linnzus called it Calamitas 
navium. The accidental sight of the trunk 
of an old onk, which had been sawn acrosy, 
suggested to Mr. Smeaton the idea of dove- 
tailing each course of masonry in the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. The sume happy obser- 
vation of the wisdom displayed in the works 
of Nature, led Mr. Watt to deduce the con- 
struction of the flexible water-muin, from 
the mechanism of the lobster’s tail. Frum 
a close consideration of the curious structure 
of the eye, Mr. Dolland contrived his achro- 
matic telescope ; and from a minute inspec: 
tion of the horse’s hoof, Mr. Bracy Clark 
constructed an expanding shoe, by which 
the elasticity of the foot is preserved, and 
lameness prevented. Many other instances 
might be mentioned, where mechanical con- 
trivances have been suggested from the con- 
sideration of animated nature.” (7hé Na- 
turalist’s Poetical Companion ; note, p. 241.) 
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“In ship building, the ancients took their 
patterns from fish ; the carina (there being 
no keel,) from the back, the prow frum the 
head, the Ae/m from the tail, and the oars 
from the fins.”” (rts of the Greeks and 
Romans, p. 350.) So says Dryden, 

“ By viewing Nature, Nature’s handmaid. Art, 
akes mighty things from small beginnings grow ; 

Thus sishes fist to shipping did impart 

Their tail the rudder, aud their head the prow.” 
Dr. Bowring, in his evidence before a se- 
lect Commitiee of the House of Commons 
on the Silk Trade, says, that he was much 
surprised at finding, in France, among 
everybody connected with the production 
of patterns, including weavers and their 
children, attention directed to everything 
which was at all beautiful in arrangement 
or in colour. He mentions having repeat- 
edly seen the weavers gathering flowers in 
the fields, and. arranging them in the most 
attractive groups. These artisans are con- 
stantly suggesting to their masters, improve- 
ments in their designs; and it is said that 
in almost every cause where the manufacturer 
has been very successful, there is always 
some person in the factory who is the ine 
ventor of beautiful patterns. The invention 
of patterns for fancy silks is there treated 
as an object of so great importance, that a 
Schoul of Art is established in Lyons for that 
purpose, and placed immediately under the 
protection of the government, as well as of 
the municipal authorities of the city. A bo- 
tanical garden is attached to the school, and 
a professor of botany has thirty or forty ju- 
venile pupils engaged in copying the most 
beautiful flowers, and great attention is paid 
to the most tasteful grouping of them. Ano- 
ther professor's duty ix, to show the youn 
men how their productions may be render 
applicable to the manufactures,—that is to 
say, how, by machinery, they can produce 
ou a piece of silk cloth that which they 
have drawn on paper. 

To military men, even, a knowledge of 
natural history may be very useful on pare 
ticular occasions, especially during their 
marches in foreign countries. 

When Antony led his army into Medea, 
a considerable number died, in consequence 
of their ignorance of its vegetable produc. 
tions. After suffering for some time under 
the effects of a famine, they were at length 
reduced to the necessity of endeavouring to 
subsist on the herbs and roots which the 
sandy desert yielded. Few of these, how- 
ever, did they find, that were known to be 
eatable ; therefore they were obliged to 
venture upon euting those with whose 
properties they were in utter ignorance. 
Amongst the vegetables thus indiscrimi- 
nately chosen, there was one which proved 
fatal to all that had eaten of it. (See Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Antony. 

Xenophon records, that during the cele- 
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brated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
from Persia, the soldiers, when they came 
to a place near Trebizonde, found many bee- 
hives, the combs of which they sucked ; 
the result of which was that they became as 
though intoxicated, and were soon attacked 
with avirulent cholera-morbus. Tournelort, 
when at Trebizonde, made some observa- 
tions on purpose fo explain this occurrence, 
and was induced to suspect that it arose 
from the bees collecting their honey from a 
plant there, very abundant, and the very 
blossoms of which exhale a sweet, but in- 
toxicating perfume. Either the rose-luurel, 
( Rhododendron Ponticum,) or the yellow aza- 
lea, (Azalea Pontica,) was the plant noticed 
by Tournefort, as Father Lamberti found 
the same poisonous plants and poisonous 
honey, in Mingrelia. Colonel Rottiers states 
that he observed, in 1816, the Rinododendron 
ponticum growing on all the mountains of 
Trebizonde ; and the inhabitants assert, that 
the honey which the bees extract from it, 
when mixed with that of other flowers, is a 
kind of poison, causing stupor, in a greater 
or less degree, according to the season‘of the 
year. M. Dupré, the French consul, as- 
sured Colonel Rottiers that he had experi- 
enced this effect himself. Several other 
cases are recorded of the ill effects produced 
by eating honey that bees had collected from 
poisonous plants: a fact which ought to in- 
duce the cultivators to consider what species 
chiefly grow in the vicinity of their bee-hives. 
The Greeks and Romans were careful to 
eradicate all bitter-tasting herbs that were 
to be found near their apiaries, lest they 
should impart a bad quality to the honey. 
The people of Languedoc, according to De 
Lille, pay great attention to this point.* 

“ Beverley, in his History of Virginia, tells 
us that some soldiers, who were sent to 
James Town to quell the rebellion of Bacon, 
mistaking Stramonium for a spinach herb, 
gathered some of its leaves in a very young 
state, and, after boiling, ate plentifully of 
them ; the effect of which, he adds, was “a 
very pleasant comedy, for they turned natural 
fools upon it for several days. One would 


* The oleander (Nerium Oleander,) yields a honey 
that proves fatal to thousands of flies; but our bees 
avoid it. Occasionally, perhaps, in particular sea. 
sons, when flowers are less numerous than usual, 
this instinct of the bees appears to fuil them, or to be 
overpowered by their desire to collect a sufficieut 
store of honey for their purposes, and they suffer for 
their want of self-denial. Sometimes whole swarms 
-have been destroyed by merely alighting upon poi- 
gonous trees. This happened to one iv the couuty 
of West Chester, in the proviuce of New York, which 
settled upon the branches of the poison-ash, ( Rhus 
vernir.) On the following morning they were all 
found dead, and swelled to more than double their 
usual size. Whether the honey extracted from 
plauts of the geuus Kalnia, Andromeda, Rhododen- 
dron, &c., be hurtfui to the bees themselves, is not 
ascertained ; bat, as has been before observed, it is 
often poisouous to man,—( Introduction to Entomo- 
logy, it. 180.) 
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blow up a feather into the air; another 
would dart straws at it with fury; another, 
stark naked, was seen sitting up in a corner 
like a monkey, grinning and making mouths ; 
a fourth would Fondly iss and paw his com- 
panions, and sneer in their faces with a 
countenance more antic than a Dutch droll. 
In this frantic condition they were confined, 
lest in their folly they should destroy them. 
selves. A thousand simple tricks they played, 
but, after eleven days, returned to themselves 
again, not remembering anything that had 
passed.’? Beverley might call it a very plea- 
sant comedy, but to be deprived of one’s rea- 
son for eleven days, and to be during that 
time not only a fool, but in danger of des- 
troying one’self, could be anything but plea- 
sant to the sufferers, however comic their 
antics might be to by-standers: end in 
other cases where this plant has been taken, 
death has ensued. 

“ Such an accident could not have occur- 
red if the surgeon of the regiment had pos- 
sessed a very slight portion of botanical 
knowledge. It contrasts well with another 
case, in which a ship’s crew, suffering much 
in health, from the deprivation of vegetable 
food, touched at a place where there were 
found abundance of plants, but none of them 
such as they had been accustomed to eat; 
but the surgeon recognising in an unknown 
plant those essential characters of a natural 
order of known harmless qualities, at once, 
for confidence, selected it for food, and thus 
restored the crew to health, avoiding, by the 
means of sciénce, the misfortune of rendering 
his companions madmen for a fortnight or of 
poisoning them.” (Burnett’s Lecture at 
Chelsea Garden, April 27, 1835.) 

The horse and the elephant are not very 
easily reconciled to each other’s presence, 
unless habituated to it at an early age. 
When the Romans, under Julian, assailed 
the Persians on the plains of Assyria, the 
horses and elephants that were employed by 
the contending parties on the occasion, not 
being accustomed to the sight of each other, 
became so frantic and unmanageable, that in 
their rage they inflicted yreat injury on even 
the armies to which they belonged. The 
same thing happened at the siege of Nisibis. 

In the invasion of Scythia by the Persians, 
Darius brought with him into Scythia seve- 
ral asses, animals which were previously 
quite unknown in that country, which Hero- 

otus suys, contains no asses nor mules, ow- 
ing to the coldness of the climate. The 
Scythian cavalry, unused to such animals, 
were, as might have been anticipated, af- 
frighted every time that the asses chanced to 
bray ; and frequently, when they attempted a 
charge on the Persians, the horses started, 
and fled away in fear: and thus, by the want 
of knowledge and precaution on the part of 
the invaded, did Darius, for a while, gain 
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advantage. The horse, it may be observed, 
has a similar antipathy to the camel, unless 
accustomed to its presence at au early age. 

The elephant has a great aversion to pigs ; 
and it is related by Procopius, that, at the 
siege of E:lessa, by Chosroes, king of Persia, 
the besieged Greeks employed the cry of a 
pig to frighten from their walls the enemy’s 
élephunts. 

Lysander told his men, when they lay 
before Corinth, to be of good courage, be- 
cause he saw a hare running upon the walls; 
for he concluded that it would not be there if 
any military exercise were frequent upon 
them. 

In the war with Spain, in 1762, the horses 
of the British cavalry were all docked; and 
the consequence was, that, not having their 
long switchy tails to protect themselves from 
the swarms of insects which annoyed them, 
they became very restive and untractable. 
The cause of this being soon obvious, orders 
were subsequently issued for the abolition of 
the practice of docking them in future. 

“ Quartremére d’Isjonval was a state pri- 
soner in Holland in the latter part of 1794, 
when the French army, under Pichegru, in- 
vaded that country. He found means to 
carry on a correspondence with the French 
general, and having carefully watched the 


. Operations of some spiders, he wrote to Piche- 


gra that he was there, and that he believed, 
rom his observations upon his spiders, that a 
severe winter was at hand, which would, of 
course, facilitate the operations of the invad- 
ing army. The French general, who had al- 
teady thought of retreating, acted upon this 
hint, and, in a few days after, touk possession 
of the whole country, which would have 
been inaccessible to him, had it not been for 
the ice, which was soon sufficiently strong to 
a)low the French army to cross the rivers.” — 
— Natural History, by Lonis, ii. 
9. 


The ancient Romans appear to have learned 
their cuneus, or the arrangement of their bat- 
talions into the shape of a wedge, a3 a more 
secure mode of attack and defence, from the 
herds of swine, which are observed, when 
wolves appear amongst them, to arrange 
themselves, instinctively, in the same wedge- 
shaped figure, which they very dexterously 
preserve dating the engagement. 

The sharp iron instruments, called calérops, 
which in time of war are thrown or fixed in 
such parts of the field as the enemy are ex- 

to pass, and which are intended, by 
their sticking in the feet, to interrupt or pre- 
vent their passage, are said to have been sug- 
gested by observing the form of the prickles 
of the plant called the water-caltrops. 


(To be continued.) —” 4,0 
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EARLY ENGLISH MUSIC-PRINTERS. 


BY EDWARD ¥F. RIMBAULT, 
ORGANIST OF EGLISE SUIESE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

\ (Continued from page 351.) 


Tue next printer, in the order of time, who 
appears from the evidence of his works go 
have made music-piinting partly his trade, 
is a person known as “ Old John Day,’’”* as 
early as the oa 1560, dr about seven years 
after the pub 


ication of Dr. Tye’s book: he 
printed a work, entitled, “ The Church Ser- 
vice in three and four parts.” Aud again, 
soon after this, we find his press once more 
at work ; for in the year 1562, he published 
another work, entitled, “ The whole Book of 
Psalms, with apt notes to sing them withal.” 
Both these works, like that of Dr. Tye’s, were 
religious, as their titles sufficiently show ; 
indeed, most of the productions that hed been 
printed in this country up to the above time, 
appear, with very slight exceptions, to have 
n of a religious character; the general 
demand for works of a more miscellaneous 
nature not being so great ; as may readily be 
perceived from the nature of the music-books 
which were published to meet the demand ; 
fur had books of songs, and such kind, been 
demanded more extensively, we are aware, 
from the spirit of enterprise and commerce 
that pervades most trades, that a supply 
would have been prepared, as will be sub- 
sequently seen. 
After a lapse of about nine years, or in the 
year 1571, “ Old John Day”? published a 
collection of songs, with the following quaint 
and curious title, namely, “ Songs of three, 
Sour, and five, voyces, composed by Thomas 
Wythorne, Gent. ; the which songs be of sun- 
drie sortes, that is to say, some long, some 
short, some hard, some easie, to be sunge, 
and some between both ; also some solemne, 
and some pleasante, or mery, so that accor. 
ding to the skill of the singer (not being 
musitians) and disposition or delite’ of the 
hearers, they may here find songes to their 
contention and liking.’ And this book, 
with few exceptions, may be regarded as one 
of the earliest works of the kind that was 
published, and therefore it is upon that 
account valuable, in comparison to some of 
the books already enumerated. All books of 
songs setto music of an early period, must be 
valuable, not only to the musician himself, 
but to the antiquarian, and the lover of our 
old national songs and ballads. 
A short analysis of the songs contained in 
© Wynken de Worde chose for the sign of his 
in Fleet-street, the Suu, as emblemation! of the tit 
the art of printing was to shed on the world; and 
Jobn Day, who had a printing-house in Al te- 
street, with yet greater felicity of invention, for 
is motto a form of words, which at once proclaimed 
the great di y, and ted his own name 
with its promulgation— Arise, for it is Day! 
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this book would undoubtedly be. interesting 
to most readers; but as this is not the subject 
of the present dissertation, I will reserve it 
for a subsequent paper, and at’ present con- 
fine myself to the music-printers. 

About the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, two celebrated musicians, of the 
names of Zallis and Byrd, applied jointly 
fora patent to enable them to print music ; 
letters patent were granted to them; and 
their ussignees giving them the sole power of 
printing and publishing all kinds of musical 
compositions. They were not printers, so 
that they employed strangers, under the 
patent: and the chief person who printed 
their compositions was one Thomas Vantrol- 
lier, then ‘established at Blackfriars; he 
printed in the year 1575, a work entitled the 
* Cantiones Sacra’’, which book was the 
joint composition of the two patentees above- 

* ‘mentioned. The custom of granting letters 
patent for printers continued in force up to a 
comparatively late period, as also a custom of 
granting similar patents for type-founding ; 
at one time, four founders of this description 
were deemed quite sufficient to manufacture 
all the type that the trade then required. 

In ‘the year 1598, another patent was 
granted to Thomas Morley, with considerably 
more extensive powers than the patent en- 
joyed by Tallis and Byrd. This Thomas 

orley, as the title of one of the most famous 
of the books which he published informs us, 
was “one of the gents. of her majesties 
Royall Chapell,” and also a “ Batchelor of 
Music.” 

The former circumstance no doubt enabled 
him to obtain this patent, as he was in much 
favour at court, and the latter shows that he 
had gone through a regular course of musical 
study; he appears to have been a man of 
very considerable talent, and of good taste. 

books which he published are mostly 
very highly embellished, and ornamented 
with ingenious designs ; the title-pages are, 
indeed, very rich, and often exuberantly 
covered with a fine broad arabesque marginal 
border. All the initial letters at the begin- 
ing of each song were generally in imitation 
of some of the old illuminated manuscripts, 
and always rich and fanciful. One of the 
works which he published, under the title of 
“ A. plaine and easie Introduction to prac- 
tical Music,” has been deservedly praised 
and admired for the superior elegance and 
beauty of the type, as well as the frontis- 
piece, which is an elaborate, and altogether 
a very fine specimen of the art of engraving 
at the period of its publication. 

The notes which he used are the open 
lozenge-shaped, which are printed with re- 
markable neatness, and possess the propeity 
of being both clear and distinct, which most 
of the earlier specimens do not. 

The artists whom Thomas Morley employed 
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under his patent, in printing his works, were 
two of the names of /Villiam Barley and 
Thomas Este, but principally the latter, who 
at that period carried on an extensive busi- 
ness, as the numerous works which bear his 
name, amply testify; and he is also known 
by the name of Snodham, as the following 
title, and many others of his publications, 
show: “Lessons for Consert, made by sun- 
drie excellent authors, and set to six several 
instr ts, ly, the treble Viol, Base 
Viol, Bandora Citterne, and the Flute, 
Now newly set forth by Phillip Rosseter, 
one of his majesties Musitians. London: 
Printed by Thomas Este, atias Snodham, 
and are to be sould at his Shop in St. Dun- 
stans Church Yard in Fleet Street, 1609.” 
This is a very curious book, for several rea- 
sons, but chiefly valuable from its showing 
the kind of instruments, and consequently 
the nature of the music, which was princi- 
pally used in concerts in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James the First. 

The patent continued in force for some 
time after the date of the above book ; but 
as most of the numerous works which were 
issued are not so curious nor so intrinsically. 
valuable as the preceding, we shall omit 
them, and pass on without alluding to any 
cotemporary printers, with the exception of 
John Winder and William Godbid, who 
printed several musical works, but as none: 
of them are of much importance, they are 
not worth particularly mentioning ; these 
printers followed the foreign method which 
De Worde had introduced, and did not, that 
Iam aware of, make any improvement. in 
the processes of printing; and from this 
period up to the time of “honest John Play- 
ford,” there did not appear any printer of 
note, and therefore | shall confine myself to 
him and his productions. 

To the unceasing endeavours of this man, 
the musical word ia much indebted, both for 
the extensive improvements which he sug. 
gested and practically carried into effect, in 
the art of music-printing, and to the number 
and value of the works which he issued from 
his press. 





(To be continued.) 073 
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Arts anv Sciences. 
EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
IN PARIS: MAY MDCCCXXXIX. 


Tue most inattentive observer will be con- 
vinced, after witnessing the many rare speci- 
mens of Foreign genius, at the ibition of 
Arts and Manufactures, now to be seen in 
Paris, that unless John Bull “ goes-a-head,”’ 
he will most assuredly be not much longer 
‘Lord-Pasamount’ in the mechanical arts : 
but we have nothing to fear; it is a glorious 
emulation. In sincerely wishing our friends 
in Paris every possible success, we are fully 
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avaured, that the greater their discoveries, 
the more the spirit of enterprise and rivalry 
will predominate in the breasts of the British 
mechanic. 

Without farther preface, we beg to intro- 
duce our readers to the First Gallery, which 
is on the left-hand on entering; it is ina 
court, and contains the machinery, the agri- 
cultural, architectural, hydraulic, and other 
mechanical apparatus, which is exhibited in 
great abundance, and which forms, to the 
scientific and practical observer, the most 
interesting part of the whole collection. The 
Jong transversal gallery, into which the visi- 
ter first sets foot, however striking and beau: 
tiful may be its contents, principally object 
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facturers should be especially directed, and 
by whom their respective merits will be 
readily understood. We may observe at 
once that the high degree of finish given to 
these and several other large machines of the 
same kind, is what will principally attract 
attention, next to their size, with an ordinary 
observer; and that, in reality, it is a very 
conclusive evidence of udvance in mechanical 
art. To the left-hand of the room, No. 1,976, 
indicates a new and elegantly-constructed or- 
rery, of great simplicity ; and near it is a new 
wine-press of peculiar construction. A lit- 
tle beyond, on the same side, if so humble 
an object can attract attention, we would 





of furniture, we shall leave to the last. 

The names of the exhibitors, and of each 
article or class of articles, are, however, 
affixed to each standing in the galleries, and 
the persons in charge of the objects are very 
willing and intelligent in their explanations. 
This is fortunate; otherwise, the visiter would 
be lost in such an immense bazaar, and his 
inspection would prove compuratively un- 
fruitful. 

At the top of this first gallery, and in the 
middle of the room, stands a large beet-root 
sugar apparatus, No. 3,026, the system of 
which is one of great simplicity, and the cost 
comparatively low. On the left-hand agaiust 
the wall, under No. 1,644, will be found a 
fine collection of tools of all kinds. with 
many ingenious works for large clocks. Some 
of the clock-movements of the famous Wag- 
ner, of Paris, will be observed in this gallery, 
and, from the long established fame of that 
house, are worthy of inspection. The ellip- 
tical clock, with hands extending or shrink- 
ing as they revolve, is very ingenious, and a 
large clot clock-face for Constantina should 
be remarked. In the middle of the room 
will be found No. 821, a model of a manu- 
factory for carriage-wheels, where one steam- 
engine or water-wheel, of 14-horse power, sets 
in motion an infinity of others, and enables 
the workmen to effect five-times as much as 
they could do were they working separately. 
Close to this is a large cylinder, No. 786, for 
storing and drying corn, and for preserving 
it from insects. It deserves the notice of all 
practical agriculturists. Messrs. Kochlin 
and Co., of Mulhausen, have got here some 
very large and very important machines for 
cotton-spiuning and for paper-making, which, 
from the space they occupy, cannot escape 
notice, and which might excite jealousy even 
in a Lancashire manufacturer. One of the 
principles introduced into a fine machine of 
the firmer class, due to one of the partners 
of this extensive house, is that of the self- 
acting spinning-jennies, similar to those in- 
vented by Roberts, of Manchester. In this 
gallery there are other machines for similar 
purposes ; to which the attention of manu- 





re nd the visiter to examine sume spe- 
cimens of iron, copper, and brass wire, re- 
markable for their fineness and high finish. 
He will understand the value of these arti- 
cles when he turns to the beautiful wool- 
cards and cotton-cards, several exquisite 
specimens of which may be perceived in the 
middle of the room, and on the excellence 
of which the wool and cotton manufacturers 
greatly depend. Few persons have an idea 
of the great difficulty and expense of forming 
these delicate instruments. No. 1,321 isa 
highly-ingenious kind of lantern for a light- 
house, formed of a series of cylindrical 
layers of glass, so constructed as to form an 
immense lens of high refracting power, at 
acomparatively cheap rate. This apparatus 
is intended for the United States, and its 
muker is Lepante, of Paris. 


Against the walls of this, as well as of 
the other side of the gallery, hangs an im- 
mense collection of varnished leather of all 
kinds, and prepared by various methods: 
large pieces of a very beautiful and useful 
manufacture, white felt, will be observed ; 
the immense size of which, and the imper- 
meability of their texture, are remarkable. 
We may add, that the ¢issus metalliques 
(wire canvasses) seem to be brought to a 
wonderful degree of perfection in France, 
there being no limits to the size of the sheet, 
or the fineness of its texture. Vurious beau- 
tiful specimens of oil-cloths, and of stained 
papers, of many different methods of pre- 
paration, can hardly escape the eye of the 
visiter. ‘hese objects, though they do not 
betr on themselves the stamp of so much 
ingenuity as a complicated machine, often 
cull into play the very machines that are so 
difficult to be made, and they may all be 
looked on as owing much of their improve- 
ment to the great strides made by the em- 
ployment of steam-power. We have been 
much pleased at an ingenious and beauti- 
fully-executed series of moulds for stamping 
the leaves of artificial flowers, No. 1,073, 
in the middle of the room: the exactness 
with which the- moulds have been taken 
from nature constitute their excellence, and 
account for the great superiority of this 
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manufacture, in which Puris stands quite 
unrivalled. Near to them the famous Pari- 
sian cutler, Sirhenry, has exhibited some of 
his beautiful wee in their rough state : 
they will at first puzzle the visiter to make 
out what they are. A little above this place, 
towards the entrance of the gallery, is a 
remarkably a unti-friction wheel, 
applicable to all purposes of machinery or 
agricultural instruments, the axle being 
surrounded by four-small cylinders, revolving 
like satellites round it in a case, either hori- 
zontally or vertically. No. 1,589 is a splen- 
did wool-combing machine, by Collier, one 
of the great lions of the gallery ; and No. 
1,706, a large flax-spinning machine, by 
Schlumberger, of Guebwiller, close by it, 
will strike the visiter’s eye. No. 3,149, a 
printing machine, and No. 791, a paper- 
making ditto, are beautiful models of inge- 
nuity, especially the latter. 

On approaching the lower end of the first 
gallery, there will be perceived a complicated 
condenser én vacuo, looking like a house with 
a roof, and an immense series of copper tubes, 
rather too cumbersome, we should apprehend, 
not to require further improvement. Behind 
it is a new kind of carriage, drawn by the 
hand, a most elegant little chariot or coupé 
on wheels, putting one in mind of a bath 
chair, but fitted up with all the luxury that 
the most exquisite petite maitresse of the 
faubourg St. Honoré could desire. 

Returning up the gallery towards where it 
was entered, and against the western wall, the 
visiter will observe some very beautiful metal- 
lic castings of ornaments, statuettes, &c., in 
iron, lead, and other metals, which are of im- 

rtance, as showing that these metals are 
Fikely to supersede bronze and other more ex- 
pensive compounds in the fabrication of orna- 
mental articles. The exquisite diminutive 
models of steam-engines, cotton-spinning 
machines, &c., exhibited along this side of 
the gallery, and especially some by the pupils 
of the Ecoles Royales des Arts et Métiers at 
Angers and Chalons, should not fail to be 
examined. and admired. The larger steam- 
engines which furm part of this exhibition 
will be peculiar objects of attraction to all 
who understand machinery of that sort. No. 
284, a rotatory steam-engine, by Pecqueur, of 
Paris; No. 1,099, an inexplosible boiler, by 
Beslay, of Paris; No. 1,411, some very splen- 
didly-finished steam-engines by Pauwels, of 
the faubourg Poissonniére ; No. 816, ditto, 
ditto, by Alexandre, of the faubourg St. 

Denis; and a veryycurious one by Deitz, 
No. 304. All these will give excellent in- 
stances of the actual- state of French art in 
this important branch of industry. Compe- 
tent judges state that the finish of these ma- 
chines is highly beautiful—equal, in fact, to 
those of English manufacture; and that their 
‘power of working with economy of combus- 
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tible matter is not one of the least recom- 
aa sg they possess. 

e supplementary g belonging to 
the division of machines is formed out of the 
court between the galleries Nos, ] and 2, and 
which we will enter from the nurthern or 
nearest end. Here are placed the agricul- 
tural machines, the specimens of cast iron, 
pottery, &c., the larger kinds of hardware 
products, carriages, &c.; and, though this 
division may not appear very inviting to the 
general examiner, we assure our readers that 
they will not repent a careful inspection of 
its contents. Immediately in front of the 
entrance are some baked stucco preparations, 
for pavements of halls, passages, é&c., in imi- 
tation of ancient mosaic, highly durable, beau- 
tiful, and ingenious, but likely to be super- 
seded by the application of bitumen to similar 
purposes. No, 2,732 is a clever, but, we fear, 
not very useful kind of tower, applicable to 
fire-escapes; it may be propelled along a 
street, if there be a sufficient power to move 
it, and it throws out bridges up to a seventh 
or eighth story of a house, if required. Close 


to it will be observed the valuable apparatus" 


of Colonel Paulin, for enabling firemen to 
enter apartments full of flames and smoke, 
being perfectly air and smoke proof, and al- 
teady brought into general use in the capital, 
where its value is fully appreciated. In the 
side gallery, to the left hand, will be found 
the wood-sawing machine used at the Chan- 
tier d’Austerlitz, for cutting up fire-woud to 
any requisite length; it is very simple in 
construction, presents the wood to a well- 
constructed circular saw, and is apparently 
of little cost in formation. No. 2,032 is the 
expression of avery curious idea, being nothing 
more nor less than the utilising every move- 
ment of a tree, when shaken to and fro by 
the wind, towards the obtaining of mecha- 
nical power. An apparatus is fitted to a 
tree, half-way up the turnk, consisting of a 
certain number of ropes or chains, attached 
to cranks or wheels in a building below, so 
that, whichever way the tree inclines, it sets 
in motion one of the wheels, and thus com- 
municates force to a system of machinery. 
If this be always practicable, adieu to wind- 
mills! On pursuing this gallery, which sur- 
rounds an open court, to the further or south- 
ern end, the visiter will find a most formidable 
display of all sorts of economical stuves and 
cooking apparatus, many of which are not 
only highly ingeuious, but exceedingly pretty. 
With one in particular, No. 3,308, we have 
been greatly struck, and we think all lovers 
of a good dinver will be of our opinion, when 
they see in a smart brass fire-place, over two 
or three logs of wood, a nice little sucking-pig 
in full roast; in a hot cupboard by the side 
a goose baking, half a dozen cutlets, a dozen 
larks, no end of kidneys, plenty.of potatoes, 
&c., all in full stew and fry—not in reality, 
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but in pasteboard ; altogether a plan much to 
be longed for, if economical and practicable. 
There are more than a dozen other stoves of 
similar kinds at the same part of the gallery ; 
in fact, you may now couk a dinner for twelve 
in a common-sized tea-kettle, and put all your 
larder into a band-box. After the culinary 
apparatus come some inventions for curing 
smokey chimneys, sure to be prized by all 
housekeepers. The great lion of this part of 
the exhibition is the real, identical, “enuine,” 
coronation carriage of Marshal Soult; round 
which the loyal subjects of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty thronged with inexpressible delight, and 
at which the aimables badauds of Paris ap- 
pear disposed to open all their eyes. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 


THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AFFGHAN 
PEOPLE. 


Turovanour the whole range of the coun- 
tries tributary to Caubul, the same customs, 
and the same habits of dress, pervade the 
whole people. Be it at Candahar or Lahore, 
or Segistan, the people will not be found 
fluttering about in white muslins, or half- 
nuked like the Indians, but as at Affghanis- 
tan, soberly und decently attired in dark-co- 
loured woollen vestments, wrapt up in capa- 
cious brown mantles, and covered with large 
sheep-skin clothes. 

The Affghan community is parcelled out 
into tribes or Oolooses, each under the com- 
mand of the head chief, and in this manner 
the Dooraunees, and all other nations of con- 
sequence in these parts, divide themselves. 
The troops, too, of most of them, are generally 
foot. In Affghanistan, the fighting men re- 
ceive no pay ; but in some tribes there exists 
a rule, that if a horse be slain, the owner of 
the animal shall receive the price from a fund 
formed by fines, and by a tax on the tribe. 
Taxes are, in fact, however, very rarely im- 
poxed, save at those times when for purposes of 

ublic utility, money is imperatively needed ; 
But there is a regular infidel tax on Hindoos, 
and the customs collected on merchandise, 
are in several cases, when they pass through 
the hands of the Ooloss, appropriated by the 
Khan. 

It is a singular fact, that not a court of 
judicature is anywhere established through- 
out the country. There is one broad rule 
on which the A ffghans act, which is, that it is 
every man’s right and duty to do himself 
justice; und to revenge one’s own injuries 
is almost the prevailing custom. “In some 
Ooloosses, the adjustment of disputes,” says 
Elphinstone, ‘is left to mediation and per- 
suasion, to which the chiefs and elders lend 
their weight; but if these means are insuffi- 
cient to compose the quarrel, the society 
leaves the injured person to pursue his re- 
venge.” The practice of duelling, peculiar 
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to our own nation, well illustrates the Aff- 
ghan notions on this subject, our own system 
being only a generous and well-regulated 
mode of private revenge. 

The Affghan nation is, in truth, an assem- 
blage of petty commonwealths; and the 
whole, or nearly the whole, is formed into a 
state by the supreme authority of a common 
sovereign. 

It will doubtless sound strange to Euro- 
pean ears, to hear that it is the established 
custom of the Affghans to purchase their 
wives ; a practice which the Mahommedan 
law sanctions and recognises. The price 
of course rises or falls according to the’ cir- 
cumstances and condition of the bridegroom. 
The necessary result of this practice is, that 
the women, though they are in general 
treated with all becoming kindness and affec- 
tion, are in some e 1 idably consi- 
dered as property. Another modification of 
this practice is, that if the husband chance 
to depart before the wife, his relatives re. 
ceive the price which is paid for her, in case 
a second bridegroom takes her in marriage ; 
but it is thought incumbent on the brother 
of the deceased to marry his widow; and it 
is a mortal affront to the brother for any 
Other person to marry her, without his espe- 
cial sunction and consent. 


Education has not yet spread its blessings 
or refineinents very liberally over this quar- 
ter of the earth. The ladies of the upper 
classes frequently learn to read: but on ac- 
count of a strange and unaccountuble pre- 
judice which prevails, it is thought immo- 
dest for a woman to write, as she might 
avail herself of her talent, to correspond with 
a lover! Valentine’s Duy, in their eyes, 
instead of being a Saint’s day, as with us, 
would be with them “aye accursed in the 
calendar.’”—** O Tempora, O Mores !’? 


Women of the poorer orders are always 
seen in the streets, when walking, gy 5 
up in a lurge white sheet, which falls down 
in folds, covering them to their feet, and 
completely enveloping and concealing all 
shape, comeliness, and figure. The only 
method by which they see abroad, is by 

eering through a net-work in the white 

ood which covers their head. Women of 
condition also wear this dress on going out, 
but being generally on horzehack at such 
times, they wear in addition a pair of large 
white cotton boots. They travel in what 
are called cajawas, which are hampers or 
wicker baskets on each side of the camel, 
long enough to allow them to recline at 
length ; but as they are covered with a case 
of broad-cloth, they are insufferably hot,-and 
almost suffocated in hot weather. 

Their funerals do not differ from those of 
the Mahommedans: the only remarkable 
circumstance is, that if the deceased were 
an opulent or rich man, moollahs or priests 








| 
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are employed to read the Koran for some 
days over his grave. 

With regard to the education of the Alf- 
ghans, the rich keep moollahs or Mahom- 
medan clergymen in their houses, to teach 
their children, but allow them all the power 
appertaining to the office of a diduskalos or 
schoolmaster. One of these schoolmasters 
is to be found in every village and camp, 
who is maintained by a piece of land allotted 
to him, and by a small contribution which he 
receives from his scholars. In the towns 
there are regular schools, like those in Euro- 
pean countries, where the master is main- 
tained by his scholars alone. The sum 
commonly paid to the schoolmaster is about 
fifteen-pence a month, but the payments are 
in proportion to the circumstances of the 
boy’s futher. The course of study pursued, 
it is pleasing to know. A child begins his 
letters when he js four years and four days 
old; but its studies after this are immedi- 
ately laid aside, and not resumed till it has 
attained the age of six years. It then learns 
a-new its alphabet, and is taught to read a 
little Persian poem of Hafiz ; this incipient 
course takes frum four months to a year, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the infant tyro. 
After this, the Koran is opened before him, 
and he begins to scun its marvellous pages. 
He then concludes his educational course by 
reading portions of the Persiau classics, and 
is happy if he can acquire a smattering of 
the Arabic grammar. If the youth be in- 
tended for the sacerdotal order, and is des- 
tined to be a moollah or priest, he is placed 
at some place famous for its moollahs, such 
as Peshawur, Hushtinggur, &c.; und he 
there proceeds to the abstruse studies of 
logic, law, and theology. 

In these parts, the old cubulistical and oc- 
cult sciences of alchymy, magic and divi- 
nation, are carried toa great extent. Su- 

erstition, too, has no confined sway. They 

lieve each of the numerous solitudes in the 
niountains and deserts of their country to be 
inhabited by a lonely demon, whom they 
call the Goule, or spirit of the waste, and 
whom they represent as a gigantic and 
frightful spectre, who devours any passenger 
whom chance may bring within his haunts. 

They also place great belief in dreams, 
and pry into futurity by astrological and 
geomuntic calculations. Their commonest 
method of divination is by examining the 
marks in the blade-bone of « sheep, held up 
to the light—by the drawing of lots from the 

ition ussumed by arrows, poured care- 
Tessly out of a quiver, and by touching their 
rosaries after a peculiar fashion. They place 
implicit belief also in the Sortes Virgilancee. 
For this purpose the Koran and the poems 
of Hafiz are used. And a happy coinci- 
dence is related to have occurred to a person 
at Luhore, who consulted Hafiz at the be- 
ginning of the troubles produced by the de- 


position of Shah Zemaun. His object was 
to ascertain which of the sons of Timour 
Shah would obtain the throne, the contest 
for it being at that time waging; and the 
verse thut met his eye was to this effect: 

At the dawn a voice from the invisible world, 

Brought these glad tidings to my ear ; 

It is the reign of Shah Svojah, 

Driuk wine, and be bold ! 
Our readers will immediately call to mind 
the remarkable fulfilment of the words. 

W. Arcuer. 





Che Public Journals. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


fOr this month, is enriched with many pure 
iterary articles ; and among them, a series 
of Poems called “ Hymns to the Gods,” writ- 
ten by Albert Pike, an American gentleman : 
they display poetical talent of the very highest 
order : it is from this source we cull the fol- 
lowing pleasing morgeau :] 


TO CERES. 


GorDgss of bounty! at whose spring-time call, 
When on the dewy earth thy first tones fall, 
Pierces the ground each young aud tender blade, 
And wonders at the sun; each dull grey glade 
Is shining with new grass ; from each chill hole, 
Where they had lain enchain'd and dull of soul, 
The birds come forth, and sing for joy to thee 
Among the springing leaves: and, fast and free, 
The tivers toss their chains up to the sun, 
And through their grassy banks leapingly run 
When thou hast touch'd them: thou who ever art 
The Gcddess of all Beauty : thou whose heart 
Is ever in the suuny meads and fields ; 
To whom the laughing earth looks up and yields 
Her waving treasures; thou that in thy car, 
With winged dragons, when the morning star 
Sheds his cold light, touchest the moruing trees 
Until they pay their blossoms to the breeze ;-— 
Oh, pour tl 'Y light 
Of truth and joy upon our souls this night, 
And grant to us all plenty and good ease! 


Oh thou, the Goddess of the rustling Corn ! 
Thou to whom reapeis sing, and on the lawu 
Pile up their baskets with the full-ear'd wheat ; 
While maidens come with little dancing feet, 
And bring thee poppies, weaving thee a crown 
Of simple beauty, bending their heads down 
To garland thy full. baskets : at whose side 
Among the sheaves of wheat, doth Bacchus ride 
With bright and sparkling eyes, and feet and mouth, 
All wine-stain’d from the warm and sunny south ; 
Perhaps one arm about thy neck he twines, 
While iu his car ye ride among the vines, 
And with the other hand he gathers up 
The rich full grapes, and holds the glowing cup 
Unto thy lips—aud then he throws it by, 
And crowns thee with bright leaves to shade thine eye, 
So it may gaze with richer love and light 
Upon his beaming brow ; if thy swift flight 

Be on some hill 

Of vine-hung Thrace—oh, come, while night is still, 
And greet with heaping arms our gladden'd sight ! 


Lo! the small sturs, above the silver wave, 

Come wandering up the sky, aud kindly lave 

The thin clouds with their light, like floating sparks 
Of diamonds in the air ; or spirit barks, 

With unseen riders, wheeling in the sky. 

Lo! a soft mist of light is rising high, 

Like silver shining through a tint of red, 

And soon the queened moou her love will shed, 


respect, 


belie the 
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Like pearl-mist, on the earth and on the sea, 
Where thou shalt cross to view our mystery. 
Lo! we have torches here for thee, aud urvs, ~ 
Where iucense with a floating odour burus, 
And altars piled with various fruits and flowers, 
And ears of corn gather'd at early hours, 
Anil oduurs fresh from India, with a heap 
Of many-coloured poppies :—Lo! we keep 
Our silent watch for thee, sitting before 
bi ready altars, ’till to our lone shore 
hy chariot-wheels 

Shall come, while Ocean to the burden reels 

And utters to the sky a stifled roar. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. NO. XV. 
[Boz has herein shown great knowledge of 
mankind, particularly in depicturing the 
knavish machinations of Ralph’ Nickleby and 
Arthur Gride, which contrasts finely with 
the virtuous character of the innocent and 
dutiful Madeline Bray, who forms a promi- 
nent feature in this 
Scene in the Rules of the King’s Bench. | 


‘ The place to which Mr. Cheeryble had 
directed him was a row of mean, and not 
over-cleanly houses, situated within “ the 
tules ’’ of the King’s Bench Prison, and not 
many hundred paces distaut from the obelisk 
in Saint George’s Fields. The Rules are a 
certain liberty adjoining the prison, aad com- 
prising somé dozen streets, in which debtors, 
who can raise money to pay large fees, from 
which their creditors do nof derive any bene- 
fit, are permitted to reside by the wise provi- 
sions of the same enlightened laws which 
leave the debtor who can raise no money to 
starve in jail, without the food, clothing, 
lodging, or warmth, which are provided fur 
felons convicted of the most atrocious crimes 
that can disgrace humanity. 

To the row of houses indicated to him by 
Mr. Charles Cheeryble, Nicholas directed his 
steps, without much troubling his head with 
such matters as these; and at this row of 
houses—after traversing a very dirty and 
dusty suburb, of which minor theatricals, 
shell-fish, yinger-beer, spring-vans, green- 
grocery, and broker’s-shops, appeared to com- 
pose the main and most prominent features 
—he at length arrived with a palpitating 
heart. There were small gardens in front, 
which, being wholly neglected in all other 
respects, served as little pens for the dust to 
collect in, until the wind came round the 
corner and blew it down the rvad. Opening 
the rickety gate which, dangling on its 
broken hinges before one of these, half ad- 
mitted and half repulsed the visiter, Nicholas 
knocked at the street-door with a faltering 
hand. : 
~ It was, in truth, a shabby house outside, 
with very dim parlour-windows, and very 
small show of blinds, and very dirty muslin 
curtains dangling across the lower panes on 
very loose and limp strings. Neither, when 
the door was opened, did the inside appear to 
belie the outward promise, as there was faded 


carpeting on the stairs, and failed oil-cloth iv 
the passage; in addition to which. discom. 
forts, a gentleman Ruler was smoking hard 
in the front parlour, (though it was not yet 
noon,) while the lady of the honse was busily 
engaged in turpentining the disjointed frag- 
ments of a tent-bedstead at the door of the 
back parlour, as if in preparation for the re- 
ception of come new lodger who had been 
fortunate enough to engage it. 


Nicholas had amole time to make these 
observations whiie the little boy, who went 
on errands for the lodgers, clattered down the 
kitchen-stairs, and was heard to scream, as in 
some remote cellar, fur Miss Bray’s servant, 
who, presently appearing, and requesting him 
to fullow her, caused him to evince greater 
symptoms of nervousness and disorder than 
so natural a conseguence of his having in- 
quired for that young lady would seem calcu- 
lated to occasion, 

Up stairs he went, however, and into a front 
toom he was shown, and there, seated at a 
little table by the window, on which were 
drawing-materials with which she’ was occu- 
pied, sat the beautiful girl who had so en- 
grossed his thoughts, and who, surrounded 
by all the new. and strang interest which 

icholas attached to her story, seemed now, 
in his eyes, a thousand times more beautiful 
than he had ever yet supposed her. 


But how the graces and elegancies which 
she had dispersed about the poorly-furnished 
room, went to the heart of Nicholas! Flow- 
ers, plants, birds, the harp, the old piano, 
whose notes had sounded so much sweeter in 
by-gone times—how many struggles had it 
cost her to keep these two last links of that 
broken chain which bound her yet to home ! 
With every slender ornament, the occupativn 
of her leisure hours, replete with that graceful 
charm which lingers in every little tasteful 
work of woman’s hands, how much patient 
endurance, and how many gentle affections 
were entwined! He felt as though the smile 
of Heaven were on the little chamber; as 
thongh the beautiful devotion of so young 
and weak a creature, had shed a ray of its. 
own on the inanimate things around, and 
made them beautiful as itself; as though the 
halo with which old painters surround the 
bright angels of a sinless world played about 
a being akin in spirit to them, and its light 
were visibly before him. 

And yet Nicholas was in the rules of the 
King’s Bench Prison! If he had been in 
Italy indeed, and the time had been sunset, 
and the scene a stately terrace ;—but, there 
is one broad sky over all the world, und .whe- 
ther it be blue or cloudy, the same heaven 
beyond it, so, perhaps, he had no need of 
compunction for thinking as he did. 

It is not to be supposed that he took in 
everything at ‘one glance, for he had as yet, 
been unconscious of the presence of a sick 
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man_ propped up with pillows in an easy- 
chair, who moving restlessly and impatiently 
in his seat, attracted his attention. 

He was scarce fifty, perhaps, but ro ema- 
ciated as to appear much older. His features 
presented the remains of a handsome coun- 
tenance, but one in which the embers of 
strong and impetuous passions were easier to 
be traced than any expression which would 
have rendered a far plainer face much more 
prepossessing. His looks were very haggard, 
and his limbs.and body literally worn to the 
bone, but there was something of the old fire 
in the large sunken eye notwithstanding, and 
it seemed to kindle afresh as he struck a thick 
stick, with which he seemed to have sup- 
ported himself in his seat, impatiently on the 
floor twice or thrice, and called his daughter 
by her name. 

“ Madeline, who is this—what dves any- 
body want here—who told a stranger we 
could be seen? What is it ? 

“1 believe—” the young lady began, as 
she inclined her head with an air of some 
confusion in reply to the salutation of Ni- 
cholas. 

“ You always believe,” returned her father, 
petulantly. “ What is it ?” 

By this time Nitholas had recovered suffi- 
cient presence of mind to speak for himself, 
so he suid (as it had been agreed he should 
say,) that he called about a pair of hand- 
screens, and some painted velvet for an otto- 
man, both of which were required to be of the 
most elegant design possible, neither time 
nor expense being of the smallest considera- 
tion. He had also to pay for the two draw- 
ings, with many thanks, and, advancing to 
the little table, he laid upon it a bank note, 
folded in an envelope and sealed. 

“ See that the money is right, Madeline,” 
said the father, “‘ open the paper, my dear.” 

‘ Tt’s quite right, papa, I am sure.”’ 

“ Here !” said Mr. Bray, putting out his 
hand, and opening and shutting his bony 
fingers with irritable impatience. “ Let me 
see. What are you talking about, Madeline 
—you’re sure—how can you be sure of 
any such thing—five pounds—well, is ¢hat 
right ?” 

% Quite,” said Madeline, bending over him. 
She was so busily employed in arranging the 
pillows that Nicholas could not see her face, 
but as she stooped he thought he saw a tear’ 
fall. 

“ Ring the bell, ring the bell,’’ said the 
sick man, with the same nervous eagerness, 
and motioning towards it with such a qui- 
vering hand that the bank note rustled in the 
air. “ Tell her to get it changed—to get me 
a newspaper—to buy me some grapes—ano- 
ther bottle of the wine that I had last week 
—and—and—I forget half 1 want just now, 
but she can go out again. Let, her get those 
first—those first. Now, Madeline, my love, 
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quick, quick! Good God, how slow you 
are !” 

“ He remembers nothing that she wants 
thought Nicholas. Perhaps something of 
what he thought was expressed in his coun- 
tenance, for the sick man turning towards 
him with great asperity, demanded to know 
if he waited for a receipt. 

“ It is no matter at all,” said Nicholas. 

Nicholas bowed to the young lady, and 
retired. 


9s 
° 





HEADS OF THE PEOPLE. 

[Tus ular work maintains the high 
rank it Sin deservedly earned by its nite 
ful delineation of living characters. In the 
8th ber is luded the chapter on ‘ Ta- 
vern Heads,’ with two characteristic portraits : 
it gives also the Old Housekeeper, with her por- 
trait, and the Postman—true to life :—] 

Herald of joy—messenger of evil! Daily 
terror—hourly hope: Now, one deputed 
from the gods ; and now, the envoy of pain, 
and poverty, and death. Each and ail of 
these is the unconscious Postman. Jn the 
round of one morning he may stand at fifty 
thresholds, the welcome bringer of blessed 
news,—the long-hoped, long-prayed fur car. 
rier of good tidings,—and the dismal tale- 
bearer, the ambassador of woe. The Postman 
deals his short, imperative knock, and the 
sound shall, like a fairy spell, as quickly call 
a face of hopeful gladness to the door; he 
passes to the next house, and his summons 
makes the anxious soul within quail and 
quake with apprehension. He is, indeed, a 
stout, a happy man, whose heart has uever 
shrunk at the knock of the Postman. 

We meet the Postman in his early walk; 
he ia a familiar object—a social common- 
place, tramping through mud, and snow, and 
drenching rain, and withering cold, the 
drudge of all weathers; and we scarcely, 
heed the value of his toil,—rarely consider 
the daily treasure of which he is the deposi- 
tory and the dealer forth. We speak of trea- 
sure in its highest meaning; eschewing all 
notice of bank notes, and bile, and cheques, 
wherewith the Postman is daily trusted ; we 
confine ourselves to the more precious records 
of the heart; to the written communings of 
affection ; the kind remembrances, the yearn- 
ings of the absent; the hopes of the happy ; 
and the more sacred sorrows of the unfurtu- 
nate. Look at that little bundle of letters 
grasped by the Postman. Who shall guess 
the histories that are there !—histories more 
deep, more touching, than many on the 
shelves of libraries; writing, albeit the au- 
thorship of the and ignorant, that in its 
homely truth shall shame the laboured pe- 
tiods of fashionable quill-cutters. 

The letter-currier himself may be said to 
be deficient of any very striking churacter- 
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iatic, any peculiar recommendation as a na- 
tional portrait; in himself he is, indeed, 
common-place:: he is only for the time 
being elevated by our hopes and fears ; only 
for the nonce the creature of our associa- 
tions. We suffer the fever of anxiety for a 
letter, and the approaching Postman comes 
apon usa very different person from him 
who passed our window a week ago. “In 
the intensity of our expectation, we almost 
make him a party to our gladness or our 
suffering: he has nothing for us, and 
inwardly we almost chide him for the 
disappointment ; he seems leagued against 
us, and in our thoughts we reproach him 
for his unkindness. ‘‘ Are you sure you 
have nothing ?’? we ask, as if almost peti- 
tioning his will to delight us ; for atime, we 
seem to ourselves dependent upon his cour- 
tesy alone for a satisfying answer. 

We have said the Postman was with us a 
common-place ; and yet, in the very regula- 
rity of his calls may we see the highest tri- 
umphs of civilization. How he keeps man 
knit to man; what interests he upholds ; 
how he connects, and makes voluble, absent 
hearts; how, through him all the corners of 
the earth hold discourse with one another ! 
The Postman with us is a daily fate: nought 
stops him; he walks, and walks, and for 
ever walks, knocking and dealing forth his 
many missives, in fair weather and in tem- 
port in scorching sun and nipping frost. 

n the remote habitations of man, the Post- 
man is, indeed, invested with more romantic 
attributes; he iy not a dweller among the 
people, but a fitful and uncertain visitor. The 

tter-carrier to the few denizens of a Cana- 
dian forest, is of far higher mark than the 
Postman in Cheapside. 

Though his calling be, in truth, of the 
humblest sort, we do not look upon it as 
altogether menial. The cause of this is 
probably to be found in the various feelings 
of hope and fear which it is his function at 
times to awaken in us. Though, indeed, 
nothing more than a light porter, still, the 
precious things revealed to us by the little 
pockets he is charged with for us, endow 

im with a consequence independent of his 
mere employment. He is, we know, with 
his masters a man of trust; but he is some- 
thing more to us ; he is so mingled. with our 
happy and fearful. expectations, that we 
wholly forget the money-letters every day 
entrusted to him, in our thoughts of the 
missives beyond all purchase which he some- 
times brings us. If we may here say a word 
for the Twopenny Postman, we will denounce 
his livery: it is more a badge of mere servi- 
tude, than a uniform denoting office. We 
would have him thought a more gullantly 
appointed, or at once relieve him of the 
seurvy cuffs and collar with which, in, either 
the bad taste or the worse economy of the 
Post Office, he is now branded. The suit 


of scarlet, we own, befits a Postman: there 
is an importance, a blazonry in it, in proper 
harmony with the bringer of news. 

Postmen (we speak particularly of Two- 
penny) are happy in their vocation: it se- 
cures them against all the manifold ills of a 
sedentary life ; and their minds, continually 
engaged in the light, though sometimes dil- 
ficult, reading of supersctiptions, must nes 
cessarily be at ance — and strength- 
ened by the practice, Cobblers and tailors 
are said to be addicted to politics, and, con- 
sequently, treason: this disposition has, by 
some philosophers, been traced to the in- 
door habits of the craftsmen, to their seden- 
tary and cross-legged positions, all favourable 
to inward brooding, and, thereby, to discon- 
tent. Far different is the Postman: he lite- 
rally walks through life; absolutely knocks 
through a whole existence, transacting small 
government bargains, with no time to sit or 
stand and think of the iniquities, real or ima- 
ginary, of his political masters. We never 
heard of a Postman being concemed in a 
conspiracy ; whilst what tongue has strength 
enough to count the cobblers? Again, if the 
Postman start in life with a dapper figure, 
shall he not be slim and elegant to the last ? 
Is he not certain of carrying to the grave 
his original greyhound outline? Gout shuns 
him ; corpulency visits him not; whilst ex- 
ercixe crowns him with all its gifts, and 
claims the Postman as its own. 

The Postman rarely knocks at the doors 
of the very poor; and when, perchance, he 
stands at the threshold of the indigent, it is 
too often to demand a sacrifice. The letter 
that he proffers, must, perhaps, be purchased 
at the price of a dinner: at any cost, how- 
ever, the letter must be poxseased; for it 
comes from one who, it may be, has been 
silent for years; a far-off son, a married 
daughter. To thousands, a letter is a fore 
bidden luxury; an enjoyment not to be 
bought by those who daily struggle with 
the dearest necessities, and who, once se- 
vered from a long distant home, are mute 
because they cannot fee the post, and will 
not, must not, lay the tax on others wretched 
as themselves. How much seeming neglect 
may have originated in the want of the post 
office shilling ! 


THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, NO. CXIV. 


[Conrarns information of the greatest import- 
ance to all persons interested in the political 
and —— affairs of India ; ge 4 -sypns 
rous hi entertaining papers, chi on 
Onlental subjects 3 and, among them, the fol- 
lowing figurative moral “ Tale from the Bos- 
tan,” translated from the Arabic, entitled 


The Found Treasure.] 


A certain athlete had no provision for his 
daily wants, neither wherewithal to procure 
his evening or morning meal, 
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To appease the tyranny of hunger, he car- 
ried mortar on his back—for a subsistence is 
not to be earned by violence. 

At the desolation of his fortunes, his heart 
was continually fraught with sighs, and his 
head aching with sorrow. 

At one time he was waging war with the 
world, that oppresses the helpless; at another, 
knitting his brows at his desperate fortunes. 

. Now, bitter tears would choke him at the 
sight of others, revelling in pleasure ; 

. And, anon, he would weep at the frustra- 
tion of his plans, and gay, “ Did ever wight 
endure life of.greater hardship than mine? 

. “ Others’ feast on honey—and fowl—and 
lamb; J have not‘even herbs to my bread ! 

. © If you, talk of justice, surely this is not 
right, that I should go unclad while the cat 
has its warm coat of fur. 

“ Ah! would heaven but deal more kindly 
with me, and throw a treasure-in my way; 

“ Haply J. might yet for.a while gratify 
my desires, and shake off the dust of sor- 
tow !” 

I have heard that, on atime, he was dig- 
ging in the field, and found—a decayed jaw- 
bone; - , seis 

The clasps loosened in the earth —the 

s of the:teeth scattered. 

+ The mouth—albeit tongueless—imparted 
a counsel.and a mystery, saying, “ Resign 
thyself, O. mostal, to disappointment ! 

“ Reflect! is not this the plight of the 
mouth urider the ground, whether it hath fed 
on sugar or the heart’s bluod ? 

“ Murmur not-at the vicissitudes of fortune, 
for her-mutations ere perpetual, and beyond 
our control 1”? 

- The moment, that: this truth dawned upon 
his -mind,-care ceased to be the tenant of his 
bosom; “jit 

And-he said, “ Oh, unreflecting, erring, 
senseless appetite, bear the fardel of thy suf- 
ferings, and destroy not thine own self! 

: “ Whether man, the vassal of his Maker, 
hath his head bowed , beneath the: burden, or 
exalted to the cope of heaven ; 

:; “ The instant that his‘condition is changed 
by death, both states:fade alike from ‘his re- 
membrauce. pum wet. 

:. © Grief and -gladness. then remain not; 
but the recompense of virtuous-deeds, and the 
memorial of a good-name—they remain !’’ 





» Che Gatherer. 
” Palestine.—The following masterly view 
6f the impression made on the mind of a 
Christian yisiting the Holy Land is from ,the. 
pen of Chateanbriand, .Extraordinary. ap-: 
pearences,<says he,) everywhere proclaim a 
god teeming -with miracles... ‘The burning 
sun, the towering eagle, the barren fig-tree, 
all the poetry, all the pictures of Scripture 
aré-here.. Every name commemorates a mys- 
tery—every grotto announces a prediction— 
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every. hill re echoes the accents of a prophet. 
Gop himself has spoken in: these regions, 
dried up rivers, rent the rocks, and opened 
the grave. The desert still appears mute 
with terror; and you would imagine that: it 
had never presumed to. interrupt the silence 
since it heard the awful voice of the ETERNAL. 
In the Saxon times each borough sent but 
one Deputy; yet the number was consi- 
derable—for any town or village that chose 
to send one was at liberty; but the King’s 
purpose was better served by -having two 
Deputies only from places under his influence. 
The Barons also took care those dependent 
on them should send Deputies also; whilst 
the independent boroughs sent none, although 
their right to do so was not then disputed. 
Such was the otigin of that partiality in the 
representation so much complained of. 


Iron Ship.—The largest iron sailing ship 
in the world is now building in Messrs. J. 
Ronald and Cov.’s yard, Footdee, Aberdeen. 
This stupendous vessel is of the following 
dimensions: — Length of. keel, 130 feet; 
breadth of frame, 30 fegt's depth of hold, 20 
feet; length over all, 137 feet; tons register, 
537. Judging from her appearance, she is a 
beautiful model, and will carry an immense. 
cargo on’ a small draft of water. She is in-, 
tended fot _a company in Liverpool.—Aber- 
deen Herald. atch 

The Danish watchmen, as they go their: 
rounds at bed-time, address a prayer to the 
Almighty to preserve the city from fire; and 
warn the inhabitants to be careful: in extin- 
guishing their candles and fires. : 
. Love and Death, a Fr 
French Writer —Love and’ Death resemble 
each other in many points. Both of them 
aré blind, both are armed with darts, and 
both are equally cruel. Death strikes the 
prince and ‘the peasant, levels the sceptre 
with the — and Love exercises the same 
empire. th despise honours and riches ; 
they acknowledge no ‘distinction among 
mortals. True Love, like'Death, never dies. 
These two tyrants of huthan life leave us no 
consolation but sighs: and teats; they ‘are 

ually insensible to intteaties ‘and to bribes. 
The principal differente between them is, 
that Death at last triumphs’ over everything, 
but Love cannot overcome virttie. ' 


* Sweden has, at present, 102 journals, and 
other periodical publications ;. of these, 20 
are printed at Stockholm, 7 at Gottenbarg, 5 
at Upsal, and 4 at Lund: 17 were commenced 
in 1838, and 3 at the beginnitig of this year. 
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Part V., (of Vol. I. for 1839,) of the MIRROR, 
with Ten Enoravines, is now published, price 8d. 
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